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THE PLAYS OF VICTOR HUGO. 

In 1885, when the world had not yet recovered from the 
shock of Victor Hugo's death, his most enraptured admirers, 
following the lead of the explosive Mr. Swinburne, hailed 
him as one of the great dramatic poets of the world. Time 
has a little tempered this ecstatic judgment, and we are 
now able to look upon the plays of this extraordinary and 
versatile man with more of calmness and of sanity. Powerful 
and captivating they certainly are, and imbued with many 
of the prime excellences of dramatic composition; but they 
are also marked with numerous shortcomings which prevent 
them from being classed with what is greatest in the theater 
of the world. 

Victor Hugo was born one of the chief lyrists of all time; 
but a great lyric poet may or may not succeed when he bends 
his energies to composition for the theater. Goethe tried it, 
and failed; Schiller attempted it, and succeeded. But Hugo 
was more than a mere poet. He was born also with the in- 
stincts of a novelist, with an extraordinary mastery of thrill- 
ing incident, a keen eye for picturesque effect, a grasp on the 
more obtrusive aspects of human character, and an instinc- 
tive feeling for the antithesis between the beautiful and the 
ugly, the grotesque and the sublime. There was something 
intensely theatrical in Victor Hugo's personality, and a vein 
of staginess recurs incessantly throughout his work. It 
would seem, therefore, that when this great artist, possessing 
at once a gift' for the lyrical, the novelistic, and the theatrical, 
turned his attention seriously and conscientiously to dramatic 
composition he would inevitably produce plays worthy to 
be ranked near to those of Shakespeare and of Moliere. But 
this Victor Hugo failed to accomplish. 

The secret of this failure appears to be that in Victor Hugo 
the dramatist the talents of the lyric poet are but imper- 
fectly united with those of the theatric novelist. His plays 
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are either too lyrical or too mechanical, too theatric or too 
poetic. In Les Burgraves the dramatist is lost in the poet, 
and in Marie Tudor the dignified poet of the theater is 
shrouded in the garb of the hack playwright. Either Hugo's 
claptrap cankers his poetry, or his poetry runs away with his 
theatrical cleverness. In none of his pieces are these two 
talents wedded with perfect harmony. This, it seems to me, 
is the chief reason why we cannot consider him as a worthy 
compeer of Sophocles and Moliere, Shakespeare and Ibsen. 

Victor Hugo has always been noted for the precocity ot 
his literary talent, and it is interesting to know that he tried 
his hand at dramatic composition almost as early as at lyric 
poetry. When he was but fourteen years of age, he wrote 
a tragedy called Irtamere; and the next year he composed an 
Athalie, following the formula of the classicists. Before he 
was sixteen he completed an opera-comique ; and in his nine- 
teenth year he wrote an Amy Robsart, based upon Scott's 
"Kenilworth." None of these juvenilia have been preserved; 
but in the interesting volume entitled Victor Hugo Raconte 
par un Temoin de sa Vie we may read the text of Inez de 
Castro, a romantic melodrama composed at the age of six- 
teen. This work is very puerile — the exposition, in particu- 
lar, being crude — but it is interesting as a prefiguration of 
the romantic tenor of its author's later plays. The second 
act contains a fairly effective scene between Inez, Pedre, 
and the king; and the whole is decked in the glittering para- 
phernalia of Hugo's habitual manner. Poison is, of course, 
employed; and in the last act the youthful author even in- 
troduces the ghost of the dead Inez. This early effort is 
worthless as a dramatic composition, but serves as an index 
to the influences which the playwright felt in his adolescence. 

From the very beginning, Hugo was an ardent romanti- 
cist. He was a born leader, and it was but natural that the 
young revolutionary poets of the day should rally around 
him. The walls of classicism were crumbling to decay when 
Hugo, flushed with the fervor of youthful energy, sounded 
the summons to assault and flaunted the banner of literary 
freedom. The well-known Preface to Cromwell — the Declara- 
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tion of Independence of this dramatic revolution — was pub- 
lished in 1827, and in it was outlined the creed of the 
romanticists. Hugo disavowed the unities of time and place, 
proclaimed the supreme importance of action in the drama, 
demanded a return to nature in diction, pleaded for a freer 
use of verse, and supported the mingling of the grotesque 
with the terrible. 

The Preface to Cromwell is one of the ablest critical mani- 
festoes ever published; and after reading it, we naturally look 
forward to a work of unusual excellence in the drama itself. 
In this, however, we are disappointed. Hugo planned the 
play for Talma, who died before it was finished; and, despair- 
ing of having his piece adequately acted, the author com- 
pleted it in a desultory manner, allowing his poetry to lead 
him astray into labyrinthine bypaths, almost entirely ruin- 
ing the theatrical effectiveness of the drama. The piece, as 
we have it, is at least three times too long; but if we la- 
boriously dissect it, we can find in it elements which, if care- 
fully sifted, might be made into an acting play. The figure 
of the humorous Rochester is the best-drawn character in 
the piece. His scenes with Lady Francis, the daughter of 
Cromwell, and with Dame Guggligoy are distinctly amusing; 
and, taken by themselves, might easily be made into a good 
three-act play. Throughout the almost interminable drama 
are scattered many excellent scenes. The diverse pictures 
of the Cavalier and the Puritan conspirators in the first act 
are full of spirit, although the poet's treatment of the Puritans 
degenerates into caricature. There is a touch of pathos in 
Scene IV. of Act II., when Cromwell sees how unhappy his 
greatness has made his wife and daughters ; and the passages 
between the four fools of Cromwell are playfully executed. 
Cromwell's entrance in the last act is admirably worked up. 
The crowd is finely handled; and, up to the long speech in 
which Cromwell refuses the crown, the movement of the act 
is progressively climacteric. Many of the scenes of the play 
are pictorially effective; much of the humor is spontaneous, 
and several passages ring with a note of lyric eloquence. 

In spite of these excellences, however, Cromwell is a gi- 
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gantic failure. Its main intrigue is buried under an avalanche 
of extraneous stuff; and, in spite of its extraordinary length, 
the play fails to give the impression of breadth of scope. 
The plotting is arbitrary and occasionally quite puerile, 
many of the asides and constructive soliloquies being very 
primitive. The fourth act, in which Cromwell, disguised as 
a sentinel, bandies double ententes with his intended assassins, 
and soliloquizes for pages without being heard by the men 
who are standing by his side, is a ridiculous specimen of arbi- 
trary dramaturgic construction. 

Considered as a reflection of history, Cromwell is but a 
laughable caricature. The central figure himself is a repro- 
duction of the conventional stage Richelieu, inoculated with 
some of the obvious characteristics of the stage Richard III. 
Ambitious, hypocritical, and cruel, bloody, unscrupulous, and 
vain, Hugo's Cromwell struts and frets his many hours upon 
the stage armed in the theatric panoply of a colossal villain; 
but he bears no more resemblance to the Cromwell of history 
than Hamlet to Hercules. 

While Cromwell was written in his twenty-fifth year, all 
of Hugo's habitual mannerisms are already apparent in it. 
His love for picturesque effect; his almost invariable use of 
masked doorways, daggers, and poison; his employment of 
suspense and surprise; above all, that constant hankering 
after the striking effects gained by the employment of an- 
tithesis, which is the most marked characteristic of Victor 
Hugo's literary style — all appear full-blown in this first of 
his published plays. 

Cromwell was a disappointment, both to the young ro- 
manticists and, I dare say, to Hugo himself. It had failed to 
fulfill the promise of its preface; and its author set to work 
to write another play to vindicate the stand which he had 
taken in the dramatic world. During the month of June, 
1829, lie composed Marion Delorme. The play was accepted 
and rehearsed; but its representation was prohibited by the 
censors, because it was suspected that the character of Louis 
XIII. embodied a libel against the king, Charles X. Un- 
daunted by this setback, Hugo turned his hand to another 
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subject which he had by him, and in three weeks completed 
Hemani. The play was produced at the Theatre Francais on 
February 25, 1830. 

The story of this famous premiere has been too often told 
and retold to be repeated here. For hours the classicists and 
the romanticists struggled over every scene and every line 
of the play, until at last the younger champions came off 
triumphantly victorious. Looking at the drama from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, now that the smoke and confusion 
of that ardent battle have cleared away, much of the fame 
of Hemani seems undoubtedly due to its early succes de scan- 
dale. This melodrama is probably more widely known than 
any other of Victor Hugo's dramatic compositions; but yet 
after all, if examined closely, it appears to be hardly more 
than what Goethe called it — "an absurd production." Pic- 
turesqueness and moving force it has in abundance; and in 
spite of the fact that the life which it depicts is utterly unreal, 
it is imbued throughout with an interesting theatricism. The 
repartee of the first act is clever; and the exposition is terse, 
direct, and rapid. The love scenes are rendered with a great 
deal of lyric fervor, and Hugo's great poetic power makes 
their passionate ardor very moving. The vein of sardonic 
humor which runs through Don Carlos during the first three 
acts is also interesting. 

But the play has faults of construction and of characteriza- 
tion heavy enough to outweigh all of these excellences. 
One or two well-known critics have called attention to the 
fact that every act except the last ends with some one's sav- 
ing somebody else's life. The melodramatic effectiveness of 
the picture scene — which, in many ways, is the best situation 
in the play — is simply worked to death. It is claptrap pure 
and simple, and even the harmony of Hugo's verse cannot 
drown the creaking of its mechanism. The fourth act is 
almost totally extraneous. The celebrated monologue of Don 
Carlos is fine poetically, but very tedious when considered 
from the point of view of theatrical representation. No act 
can be made out of a soliloquy which has practically no con- 
nection with the rest of the play, even though, considered 
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as an individual poem, the speech itself may possess extraor- 
dinary power. We should naturally expect the noble and 
generous Ruy Gomez to pardon Hernani at the end of the 
fourth act, when Don Carlos points the way to general 
clemency; but the old man stubbornly proceeds to plot the 
cruel catastrophe. This is both arbitrary and unnatural ; and 
while the last act is rendered with a great deal of lyric 
charm, and some of the love speeches are of exquisite beauty, 
the insistence of Ruy Gomez on his cruel purpose is without 
adequate motive. 

Hernani is a cheap melodrama disguised in a garb of gor- 
geous verse. The plot is always arbitrary, and often ridicu- 
lous; and the characters, except perhaps Don Carlos, are 
tediously wooden. The catastrophe of this play never seems 
inevitable, and whatever pathos it has arises from the beauti- 
ful color of its verse rather than from the expression of human 
emotions by living characters. The statement, in the last 
act, that Hernani has brought the catastrophe down upon his 
own head because he has relinquished his purpose of slaying 
the king, his benefactor, is far from convincing. In fact, this 
part of the plot — the hereditary enmity of Hernani against 
Don Carlos — is badly sorted with the love story. Further- 
more, Ruy Gomez's delay in postponing the blast of his 
trumpet until the wedding night of the condemned lovers is 
inexcusably cowardly and cruel. 

As a drama, Hernani is much inferior to its contemporary, 
Marion Delorme. I am inclined to think that the latter is the 
greatest of all Hugo's plays ; at any rate, it shows a remark- 
able superiority to its predecessors on the boards. Unlike 
Cromwell, it possesses great dramatic unity; and unlike 
Hernani, its plot is no longer evidently arbitrary. Its char- 
acters, moreover, are finely drawn. Saverny, a gay young 
gallant, whose merry raillery permeates the action — keenly 
alive to whatever humor may be found in even the most 
serious situations, and capable of pointing out, with affected 
gravity, the orthographic errors in his own death warrant — 
is excellently contrasted with Didier, the hero of the action, 
a poetic idealist, dreamy, morbid, emotional, and constitu- 
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tionally melancholy. Marion, in the past, has been the mis- 
tress of Saverny and of numerous other nobles; but she is 
now reclaimed to a better life by her true love for Didier, and 
so completely is she exalted by this noble and enduring af- 
fection that we can feel only pity at her tragic fate. Many 
of the other characters in this play are admirably delineated. 
Chief among them is the figure of the king, Louis XIII. He 
is an indolent, weak-minded, ennuye creature, heartless, con- 
trary, and paradoxical. He is at once stubborn and easily 
influenced, melancholy, and yet withal cognizant of the 
humor of his position as a phantom king in the grasp of the 
rigorous cardinal. The proud old nobleman Nangis is an- 
other happy sketch. 

Marion Delorme has many merits besides its character- 
drawing. A jovial humor hovers about the person of Saverny 
and pervades the whole drama, while not infrequently the 
tragic passages of the play rise to heights of poetic eloquence. 
The love scenes between Marion and Didier possess great 
lyric beauty, with a touch of moving pathos. The duel at 
the end of the second act, and the scene in the third act which 
leads to the discovery and arrest of both Saverny and Didier, 
are both very effective dramatically. The last act contains 
verses of intense tragic pathos, and works up to a grand 
dramatic climax, culminating with the passage over the 
stage of the relentless Cardinal Richelieu. 

This play unites perhaps better than any other of Hugo's 
the elements of humor and tragic passion, and admirably 
embodies the principles expressed in the Preface to Cromwell. 
It is interesting to note in this connection the badinage of 
the officers in Act II., as their dispute over the merits of Cor- 
neille is not without application to the dramatic struggle of 
1830. "Quel style!" cries one of the officers, condemning the 
"Cid." 

"II nomme a tout propos les choses par leurs noms." 

Marion Delorme, perhaps, comes nearer to being a true 
tragedy than any of Hugo's other pieces. In regard to the 
characters of Didier and Marion the tragic catastrophe seems 
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inevitable from the first, and the play gains ail atmdsphefe 
of fatality hardly to be found in Hugo's other dramas. 

Hugo's next piece, Le Roi s'Amuse, was brought out at 
the Theatre Franqais in November, 1832. It was acted but 
a single night, its subsequent production being prohibited 
because of the evil light which it cast on Francis I. Con- 
sidered as a work of art, this play is hardly less successful 
than Marion Delorme. The light and easy wit which scintil- 
lated throughout the earlier piece still flits through the som- 
ber mazes of the latter. To this is united a vast fund of tragic 
pathos; and there can be no doubt that the lyric fluency of 
Hugo's dramatic verse finds its climax in this play. The 
central conception of Le Roi s' Amuse is at once striking and 
powerful. Triboulet, the king's jester, a creature both 
physically and morally deformed, relieves the monotonous 
misery of his existence by abetting the lawless pleasures of 
his licentious master. A single star beams through the moral 
blackness which enshrouds the jester's life. He has a beauti- 
ful daughter, Blanche, whom he loves with all of the pas- 
sionate ardor which for years has been dammed up in his 
heart. But his life has been pitilessly cruel, and retribution 
is to seize him in his tenderest point. His own daughter falls 
a victim to the lust of the king; and when he plots vengeance 
against his royal master, Blanche is killed with the dagger 
thrust which he intended for the king. 

This semigrotesque, but yet appalling, conception is exe- 
cuted with remarkable imaginative detail. The great speech, 
in the first act, in which M. de Saint- Vallier, an aged noble- 
man, denounces the dishonor of his daughter and calls down 
a curse upon the heads of Triboulet and the king, is one of the 
most eloquent of Hugo's sustained passages of dramatic 
versification. In the second act there is a deal of pathos in 
the long soliloquy in which Triboulet reveals the bitter irony 
of his jester's life. The haunting memory of M. de Saint- 
Vallier's curse chants through his reverie like the prophetic 
chorus of a Greek tragedy. The subsequent scene between 
Triboulet and Blanche is rendered with the moving tender- 
ness of Hugo's lyric power. A little too theatrical, perhaps, 
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is the device by which the jester is made unwittingly to as- 
sist in the seizure of his own daughter; but, at any rate, it is 
very effective. 

The king's character is best brought out in the third act. 
Tremendous dramatic irony is centered in Triboulet when he 
bandies witticisms with the courtiers while Blanche is being 
dishonored, and later on this is contrasted with the jester's 
frantic grief at his daughter's disgrace. The last act repre- 
sents, perhaps, the height of Hugo's tragic pathos; and 
Triboulet's last speech over the dead body of his daughter is 
almost Elizabethan in its fervid intensity. 

This play, together with Marion Delorme, represents the 
climax of Hugo's dramatic power. The chief characters are 
drawn with a careful attention to detail, the incidents are 
plotted with a skill which fixes the reader's interest through- 
out, and the progress of the action is apparently inevitable. 
The woe of Triboulet seems all the more poignant when we 
reflect that he has wrought his own misery. The bitter irony 
of the jester's existence and his deep-seated misanthropy 
are powerfully reconciled with that worshipful affection for 
his daughter through which he is to be stricken to the heart. 
Triboulet resembles a work of Gothic art, in which the gro- 
tesque is blended with the sublime. Le Roi s' Amuse is a 
perfectly moral play, and Hugo's defense of it in his preface 
is well founded. 

Hugo's next three plays are in prose, and this change in 
style marks a corresponding degeneration in tone. From 
poetic elevation, Hugo descends, in his prose plays, to me- 
chanical theatricism. Divested of the glamour of his en- 
gaging verse, his dramatic muse appears nothing but a gaunt, 
though well-articulated, skeleton. Hugo's prose pieces give 
us plots without characters, and daggers and poison without 
life. Thrilling they often are, but they fail to touch the 
springs of aesthetic emotion. Considered even from the 
standpoint of construction, they are markedly inferior to the 
plays in verse. In his prose melodramas Hugo's expositions 
become bald and conventional, he overworks his dramatic 
effects, and his curtain-falls become painfully theatrical. At 
12 
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the same time his airy humor disappears, the ripple of merri- 
ment which danced through Marion Delorme no longer re- 
curs, and his plays become cold and harsh and cruel. Cynical 
wit and grinning grotesqueness are present in abundance, 
but spontaneous gayety can no longer be found. 

Lucrece Borgia, the first of the prose pieces, was acted in 
1833. It exposes the character of this hideous woman, whose 
crimes are hardly palliated by her tender love for her son 
Gennaro. The latter does not learn that Lucrece is his 
mother until he has stabbed her to the heart and she falls 
dying in his arms. The exposition of the play is poor, and the 
pathos of many of its chief scenes is marred by the grating of 
their mechanism. A certain ghastly cynicism appears in 
the figure of Guberta; but otherwise the somber melodrama 
is absolutely devoid of comic relief. The pleading of Lucrece 
for Gennaro's life, in the second act, is not so moving as the 
author meant it to be; but her sudden outburst, "Ah! prenez 
garde a vous, Don Alphonse de F err are, mon quatrieme mari!", 
is very efifective. The famous supper scene in the last act is 
thrilling, in spite of its evident mechanism. The antithesis 
of the drinking song and the chant of the monks is strong; 
and the entrance of Lucrece is well worked up. The catas- 
trophe, however, is too prolonged, and the curtain-fall a lit- 
tle too theatric. 

Lucrece Borgia is a frank melodrama, divested of every 
glimpse of poetry. Many features of the piece, especially the 
dramatic irony of the passages between Lucrece and Gen- 
naro, are a little overworked. In the last act, however, Hugo 
demonstrates a tremendous mastery of pure situation, with 
aiding pictorial accessories. The characterization is poor 
throughout the play; and the piece fails to touch the heart, 
like Marion Delorme and he Roi s' Amuse. In fact, it is the 
most unkuman of Hugo's dramas. 

In his preface, Hugo calls attention to the fact that the 
central idea of this play is similar to that of Le Roi s' Amuse. 
He says: "La patemite sanctiiiant la difformite physique, voila 
Le Roi s' Amuse; la maternite puriiiant la difformite morale, 
voila Lucrece Borgia." This statement is, of course, true in 
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the last analysis; but it seems to me that while Hugo has 
succeeded in his purpose in Le Roi s' Amuse, he has failed in 
Lucrece Borgia to produce the effect which he desired. In 
spite of the evident efforts of the author, Lucrece fails to 
awaken our sympathy as does Triboulet. In spite of its 
clevernss, the play is an artistic failure; and it demonstrates 
more of Hugo's littleness as a playwright than of his great- 
ness. 

Marie Tudor, Hugo's next melodrama, hardly shows an 
advance over its immediate predecessor. The exposition is 
very arbitrary. There is more humor, however, in Joshua, 
the turnkey, than in the other characters of the prose dramas; 
and the second act is notable for the tempestuous passion 
of the queen. The last two acts are skillfully plotted; and 
the concluding scene represents at its highest Hugo's ex- 
traordinary command of suspense. 

In his preface to this play Hugo states that the simul- 
taneous attainment of the true and the great is the chief end 
of the great dramatic poet. In the figure of Marie Tudor 
he has attempted to show, "Une reine qui soit une femme. 
Grande comme reine. Vraie comme femme." He has hardly 
succeeded in his purpose; for his Marie Tudor is grandiose 
rather that grand, womanish rather that womanly. 

Hugo prided himself upon the historical accuracy of his 
dramas; and in his notes to Marie Tudor he has cited a for- 
midable array of historical archives which he consulted be- 
fore writing his piece. But while in Marie Tudor he may 
have held rigorously to the facts of history, he has failed 
entirely to seize its truth. The atmosphere of the drama is 
totally foreign to the England of the Tudors, and the queen 
herself is a more distorted caricature than even the same 
author's Cromwell. As an historical drama, Marie Tudor is 
all but ridiculous; but yet, considered as melodrama pure 
and simple, it is not devoid of many excellent qualities. After 
it is once well under way, the action rushes on with tempestu- 
ous energy, and grips the reader's attention with an inexo- 
rable clutch. The last scene is not only thrilling because of 
its terrible suspense, but also displays a fine command of 
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theatric effect. Taken as the author meant it to be, Marie 
Tudor is a failure; taken simply as it is, it is a remarkable 
success. 

I am inclined to prefer Angelo, Tyran de Padoue, which was 
acted in 1835, to the other prose plays of Hugo. Its exposi- 
tion is very much better; its characters are more skillfully 
drawn; and while the element of humor is still lacking, it 
possesses moments of genuine pathos. The scenic machin- 
ery is well managed, and the element of suspense is often 
admirably employed. This melodrama has at once the most 
complicated and the most skillfully handled plot of all Hugo's 
plays. It is interesting throughout, and is a triumph of 
clever intrigue. It also contains more poetry than Hugo's 
other prose plays. 

From the preface to Angelo we learn, what we should 
hardly otherwise have supposed, that Hugo attempted in 
this melodrama to give a philosophical study of social condi- 
tions. He describes his chief figures — speaking in abstract 
terms — as the woman in society, the woman out of society, 
the husband, the lover, and — lurking in the dim background 
— the envious spy; and round these typical personages he 
has cast the robe of an historical atmosphere. Without 
reading this foreword of explanation, the reader of Angelo 
would hardly suspect that its author had been actuated, in 
composing it, by a purpose so essentially philosophic. "The 
eternal human element, the social element, and the historical 
element," which he claims are at the foundation of this melo- 
drama, are not brought home to the reader with any particu- 
lar effectiveness. The woe which, according to the statement 
of the author, must inevitably ensue from the clash of the 
typical characters which he has painted is not felt by the 
reader, who is much more interested in the cleverness of the 
author's theatrical machinery. Angelo is extremely interest- 
ing, but it is not profound. 

In 1836 Hugo wrote La Esmeralda, a rather ineffective 
opera libretto founded on certain parts of his novel, Notre 
Dame de Paris; and in 1838 he produced Ruy Bias, in which 
he returned to verse and to the glamour of his early manner. 
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Ruy Bias is one of the very best of Hugo's plays, although 
I cannot but consider it inferior to Marion Delorme and Le Roi 
s' 'Amuse. The exposition is rapid, the plot is energetically 
developed; the characters are carefully distinguished, and in 
the happy-go-lucky figure of Don Cesar we have a pleasing 
return to Hugo's early humor. Cesar has the fourth act 
entirely to himself; but it can hardly be said that the act is 
foreign to the main plot of the play, as Cesar unconsciously 
does much to aid the furtherance of Don Salluste's plot 
against the queen. The excellent last act is executed with 
all of Hugo's contagious lyric fervor. 

Ruy Bias contains many reminiscences of Hugo's earlier 
plays. The queen is a mere reproduction of Doha Sol; and 
the character of Ruy Bias, with its extravagant dreaminess 
and morbid indecision, bears a considerable resemblance 
to that of Didier. Don Cesar is a twin brother of Saverny; 
and if Don Guritan had a little less humor, he might easily 
be mistaken for Ruy Gomez. Ruy Bias's scathing speech to 
the councilors recalls in a measure the long political reverie 
of Don Carlos. The best-drawn character in the play, and in 
fact one of the most striking of all Hugo's dramatic crea- 
tions, is Don Salluste — a cold, calculating, polished, reserved, 
and yet withal explosive, villain — a devil, in the garb of a 
grandee of Spain. The scene in the third act in which Don 
Salluste cruelly shatters the idealistic dreams of his lackey, 
Ruy Bias, is extremely effective. 

The preface to Ruy Bias opens with Hugo's famous di- 
vision of the theatrical audience into the crowd, who demand 
action ; the women, who crave passion ; and the thinkers, who 
exact the study of character. He then proceeds to define 
the fundamental law of the drama, deducing it from these 
diverse demands of the spectators. Passing on to the con- 
sideration of Ruy Bias in particular, and looking at it from 
the historical and the universal points of view, the author 
attempts to read into it several grand conceptions which the 
ordinary reader would never discover. This preface, like that 
of Angelo, seems to indicate that Hugo failed to accomplish 
the high end which he had in view when he composed the 
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drama. At any rate, it shows the growth, in Hugo's mind, 
of a conscious didacticism and of a desire to use the stage 
for other than purely theatrical purposes. 

This more serious conception of his duty as a dramatist, 
instead of improving Hugo's work, practically shattered its 
theatrical effectiveness. In 1838 he began a play called Les 
Jumeaux, on the story of the man with the iron mask; but as 
he never finished it, the piece has come down to us in a frag- 
mentary condition. He did not again turn his hand to dra- 
matic composition until toward the close of 1842, when he 
composed his last acted drama, Les Burgraves. 

It is not at all surprising that Les Burgraves failed flatly 
when it was performed at the Theatre Franqais, for its main 
interest is epic rather than dramatic. Considered from the 
standpoint of the theater, it is unquestionably the poorest 
of Hugo's plays; while, looked at merely as a poem, it is 
one of the most serenely beautiful of his works. It repre- 
sents, as Hugo says in his preface, the struggle of the 
mediaeval Titans against the mediaeval Jupiter, of the Bur- 
graves against the Emperor. The poet took iEschylus for 
his model, but hardly succeeded in catching the majestic 
austerity of the master. 

The exposition of this dramatic poem is exceedingly ob- 
scure, and the greater part of the first act is incomprehensible 
at the first reading. It contains, however, a beautiful scene 
between the young lovers, Otbert and Regina, which glows 
with much of its lyric fervor that was met with in Marion De- 
lorme. The Emperor opens the second act with a three-page 
soliloquy which serves only to display his knowledge of a vast 
number of uninteresting historical details. Throughout the 
play the old men, of whom the cast contains several, show an 
irresistible inclination to meditate aloud for two hundred 
lines. The second act, on the other hand, contains a touching 
scene between the patriarch Job and his young son Otbert; 
and the last act is very dramatic, and in parts intensely 
pathetic. 

Otbert and Regina are the only human figures in the play. 
Both the Emperor and the Burgraves are altogether too 
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statuesque for true dramatic purposes. In his attempt to 
give them the heroic proportions and the somber austerity 
of marble monuments, the poet has failed to endow his chief 
characters with life. Guanhumara is a mere personification 
of fatality, and the Emperor, of providence. Hugo attempted 
too much in endeavoring to link the epic and the dramatic 
interest of this play, and did not succeed .in his purpose. 

After the popular failure of Les Burgraves Hugo with- 
drew from the theater, and never again wrote a drama for 
the stage. From time to time, however, he penned a closet 
piece in the dramatic form; and late in life, he published a 
series of these dainty sketches, under the title of he Theatre 
en Liberie. Many of the pieces are of exquisite lyrical charm; 
but they represent Victor Hugo the poet, rather than Victor 
Hugo the playwright. They are in themselves beautiful, 
but they throw little light on Hugo's regular dramatic work. 
The author himself confessed that most of them could be 
played only in that ideal theater which every man has in his 
heart. 

When he was about eighty years old, Victor Hugo wrote 
his last play, Torquemada, choosing a subject splendidly 
adapted to call forth all that was greatest in his dramatic 
genius. It is arranged in a long prologue and four acts, and 
abounds in passages of beauty and power. During the 
course of the prologue, the king has a great speech on the 
miseries of kingship, less philosophical, but more human, 
than the celebrated soliloquy of Don Carlos. The naive re- 
marks of Gucho, the king's fool, form a pleasing contrast to 
the rest of the scene. The prologue also contains some fine 
lyrical passages between the lovers, Don Sanche and Dona 
Rosa. In the first act of the drama the clash of characters 
is admirably depicted, but there is not much genuine move- 
ment. The second act has nothing to do with the rest of the 
play; but it sets forth the varying fanaticism of Torquemada 
and Francois de Paule, and vividly exposes the character of 
Pope Alexander VI. The act contains no action whatever; 
and as the life-philosophy of each of the three churchmen 
is radically wrong, we can sympathize with none of them. 
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Furthermore, a minute knowledge of history is practically 
indispensable for a proper appreciation of the act. The in- 
terest of the third act is again chiefly epical, but the last act 
once more takes up the thread of the dramatic story. This 
final act is beautiful throughout. A love scene of passionate 
fervor is followed by an impressive tragic denouement; and 
the magnificent curtain-fall is unsurpassed in the entire range 
of Hugo's dramatic writings. 

The interest of Torquemada is twofold. It consists of a 
good play, buried beneath a good epic poem. Whatever 
genuine theatrical interest it possesses is centered in the love 
tragedy of Don Sanche and Dona Rosa; but these characters 
are completely forgotten during the second and third acts, 
while the drama is lost in the epic. At bottom Torquemada 
is a good play; but, like Cromwell, it could not be produced 
in the theater without many alterations. While, poetically, 
the piece is an organic whole, it does not possess dramatic 
unity. The love story is swamped in a mass of scholastic 
mysticism, interesting in itself and often powerfully poetic, 
but sadly interfering with the theatrical effectiveness of the 
play. This piece has all of Hugo's old-time picturesque- 
ness, but employs less claptrap than most of his earlier plays. 
The last act comes very near to being true tragedy; and it 
is pleasant to think of it as ringing down the curtain, slowly 
and measuredly, on Hugo's career. 

The plays of Victor Hugo practically represent the work 
of a single decade of his life, for Torquemada merely echoes 
the dramatic triumphs of his youth. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that they should possess an evident sameness in tone. 
A single motive seems to be at the root of all of his dramatic 
pieces, and this motive is one which we should naturally ex- 
pect in the work of a poet essentially lyrical. All of his chiet 
characters are actuated by a yearning for something just 
beyond their grasp; and whatever of tragedy is to be found 
in his plays arises from the calamitous shattering of these 
longings. With Cromwell, it is a crown; with Marion De- 
lorme, it is a life of purity with Didier; with Triboulet, it is 
the treasuring of Blanche; and the same yearning after the 
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impossible is at the heart of the other dramas. Round this 
one impulse, in its varied forms, Hugo weaves all of the splen- 
dor of his felicitous verbiage, all of the glamour of his pomp- 
ous theatricism. Ingenious in device, thrilling in situation, 
picturesque in setting, his plays glow with a gaudy complex- 
ity which dazzles the eye, arrests the attention, and rivets the 
interest. Hugo's dramas have all of the multifarious immen- 
sity of a Gothic cathedral ; and his incessant use of antithesis, 
both in his construction and in his detail, lends a striking 
power to his work. 

But yet, in spite of his excellences, Victor Hugo lacks 
the essential qualifications of a great dramatic poet. He has 
given us no lifelike picture of his own, or indeed of any 
other, times. His dramas are all fantastic and untrue; and 
whether the scene purports to be in Spain or England, Italy 
or France, it is always in the same unreal dream-country, 
where deeds grotesque and deeds sublime happen according 
to the dictatorial providence of the playwright. His plots 
invariably condition his characters, and the characters them- 
selves are never true to nature. For the most part they em- 
body but a single passion, and this reigning trait is com- 
monly of an unusual nature. Hugo is at his best in handling 
a figure, like Triboulet, which is essentially bizarre. His hero 
must be a bandit or a lackey, a hunchback or a bastard. In 
all of Hugo's dramas there is an element of lawlessness, a 
deliberate transgression of the rules of nature. 

Hugo's poetic gift, as exhibited in his dramas, is a matter 
of words rather than of conceptions. In writing his scenes 
he uses his faculty as poet, but in conceiving them he em- 
ploys his talent as melodramatic novelist. His dramas lack 
all suggestion of the serene simplicity of the highest art — 
the art which conceals itself — the art of Sophocles, of 
Shakespeare, and of Moliere. Victor Hugo could not write 
a play, or even a scene, if he were given only four boards and 
a passion. He needs all of the ostentatious paraphernalia 
of daggers and poison, of masked doors, banquets, and cof- 
fins. His muse is decked in a regal robe, but after all it is a 
robe of shreds and patches. 
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But even though Victor Hugo may not be a supremely 
great dramatist, we cannot take leave of his plays without 
some passing tribute to the poet and the man. Although he 
has left us no single monument of dramatic art, we could ill af- 
ford to lose the vari-colored splendor of his plays and the 
lyric eloquence of his most beautiful scenes. And then we 
must not forget the priceless service which he rendered to 
the theater of his country in emancipating it from the 
shackles of emasculated classicism. He fought bravely and 
well in the vortex of that heroic struggle ; and when the bat- 
tle was over, his flag flaunted victoriously in the van. 

Clayton M. Hamilton. 



